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ESCALALA. 

We copy with pleasure the remarks of the 
Evitor of the Statesman, on the Poem of Mr. 
Beach. Those remarks do no more than justice 
to the merits of the work, which we have en- 
joyed the privilege of perusing. Mr. Beach, in 
our estimation, deserves well of his country, for 
the production of a Poem calculated to raise its 
literary and poetical character. But whether 
he will ever receive any other remuneration of 
his labour, if the Poem be published, than bare 
Fame, is @ question which we fear cannot be an- 
swered as we could wish it to he. Fame, how- 
eyer, is nota small reward in the estimation of a 


, Oreenland ; and in one of his voyages from Nor- 


by reading Madock, to which at any rate it is ‘in 
| subject nearly allied. : 

In aprefatory note to the poem, Mr. Beach 
gives the following outlines of his story : ‘* The 
ruins of furtifications and other traces of civili- 
zation, discernible in the interior of North Ame- 
‘rica, und particularly along the Ohio, and be- 
‘tween that andthe lakes, remain to this day, 
{and probably ever will remain, totally unaccoun- 
‘ted for. From this | have taken my hint. In 
ithe ninth century Harold Honfagre conquered 
twelve ofthe petty chieftains of Norway, and 
united their territories into a kingdom. Naddohr, || 
one of these petty chieftains, fleeing from Ha- ; 
‘told, turned pirate, discovered and colonized 





_way to that country, with colonists, he is sup- 
: posed to have perished by shipwreck--se says 





noble mind, and of that reward: Mr. Beacn is 
certain, if he chuses to risk the publication of his 
work, 


FROM THE NEW-YORK STATESMAN. 

A manuscript Poem has lately been put into 
our hands with a request, that we would examine 
it and give our opinion of its merits. We have 
read it over with care, and its perusal has afford- 
ed us so much pleasure, that it was believed a 
concise review of it might gratify sdme of our 
readers, at a moment when there appears to be 
a temporary trace agreed on between the politi- 
cal belligerents, and when there are few other 
subjects of interest or importance to occupy the 
columns of a newspaper. 

The Poem is entitled “* Escatata ; an Ameri- 
can Tale’’—by Samevt B. Beacn, of Oswego 
county, in this state. In his choice of a subject, 
we think the author has been peculiarly jndicious 
and happy, since he has selected one, which in 
the language of critics possesses great poetic ca- 
pabililies, and opens a wide field for descriptive 


i the coarse of which Ruric, the king’s son carries 


_ history : bof l have taken the liberty, continues 
Mr. Beach, to alter his supposed fate, and to 
make him the founder of a Norwegian colony, at 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi.. Of, 
course, this colony retains the superstitious cere- 
monies and observances of its Scandinavan an- 
cestors, who at that period were not converted 
to christianity. 

The poem opens with a grand feast, introduc- 
tory to a'splended hunting match, and prepara- 
tory to the annual religious rites in honour of 
Odin—the time about 300 years after Naddohr’s 
first landing on the continent, and when the co- 
lony had become powerful. Then follows the 
grand hunting match of the king and nobles, in 





off by force, Escalala, the powerful Indian chief, 
and the heroine of the. This produces a des- 
tructive war between the aborigines and colonists 
ending in the utter extermination of the latter ; 
and this result is produced by the energy, skill, 
and implacable revenge of Escalala.”’ 

The reader will see at a glance, that such a 
story opens to the poet an almost boundless range, 
rich in the grandest scenery of nature, and fer- 





imagery and flights of fancy. The story on 
which the poem is founded is semi-historical, an- 
thentic enough to render the events probable, 


tile in topics for poetic fiction. In many respects 
the author has the advantage, in the choice of a 
subject,of Southey, in his Madock, or Campbell, 
in his Gertude of Wyoming, since his design em- 











and sufficiently involved in doubt and uncertainty, 
to leave ample room for poetic invevtion and a 
free range to the imagination. It is very proba- 
bie the author’s plan might have been suggested 








braces not only the native grandeur of Ameri- 
‘can scenery—mountains, rocks, aud solitudes, 


‘which the mruses have never haunted——Jakes ea | 


- 





rivers ‘ unknown to song,’ and the exhaustless 
topic of Indian character, Manners, and customs, 
but also the awful sublimity of arctic scenery, as 
well as the pagan mythology and superstitious 
lore of Scandinava. Besides ‘there és more of 
romantic adventure in the character of the Nor- 
wagians, than in thét of the Welch, frem whom 
Southey selected his hero ; and our author is less 
trammelled by historic records, than Campbell 
was in his Gertrude. 

it remains to be seen, with what talent, genius, 
and taste, Mr. Beach has availed himself of the 
advantages, which his subject presents. The 
first part of the poem, comprising three cantes, 
which is all we have seen, and all, itis believed, 
which the auther has finished, embraces a great 
variety of topics, and several kinds of versifica- 


tion ; and to enable the reader to judge for him- 


self of the merit of the work, our extracts shall 
be as copious and diversified, as eur limits will 
permit. | 

As a specimen of the anthor’s talent at descrip- 
tion, we select the following lines from the first 
canto. : 


‘¢ Long was their wandering—but at last, 
Through many a wild and trackles waste, 
By Mississippi’s hoary flood, 

The homeless, houseless wanderers stood, 
And fonnd them there a place of rest, 
Richer than Araby the blest. 

Wild was the scene—bat all as fair, 

As fancy’s fondest visions are, 

And seem’d to those its haunts who.trod, 
A paradise without its god. 

Here, on the right, Ohio roll’d 

His tribute waters, swift and bold ; 
Like some rich vassal proud to bring 
The wealthiest off ring to his king : 
While there, broad, deep, impetuous, 
Old Mississippi swept along, 

As though he scorn’d the needless tide 
His vassal’s feeble founts supplied. 
And on its surface all the pride 

Of plumage, that e’er deck’d the tide 
Of sylvian stream, in eddying play, 
Wheel’d lightly in the summer ray. 
The deep embowering woods around, 
With vines and mantling ivy crown’d, 
And thousand flowers of varied hue, 
Fresh from their birth and moist with dew, 


strong, 
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Shed fragrance, rich as poets sing, 

Elysian gales were wont to fling 

Round those biest souls, by Minos given 

On earth ; an antepast of heaven : 

Seem’d that of Nature’s birth the fairest, 

Of Nature’s boons, the richest, rarest, 

Some fairy hand had cull’d with care, 

Spell bound them all, and plac’d them there.” 





The following extract from the same canto 
will afford a fair specimen of the author’s ability 
in the delineation of character. Gondibert, 
king of the colonists, and Ruric, his son, a young, 
passionate, and heecless prince are thus descri- 
bed ; 

‘* His form was of that giant mould, 
So common in the days of old, 
Ere luxury, and ease, and art, 
Curdling the life-blood at the heart, 
Perverted nature’s gen’rous plan 
And made a pigmy race of man : 
‘ And on his front, and in his eye, 
Sat stern resolve and purpose high, 
And noble daring, that became 
His rank, his lineage, and bis fame ; 
’ And kingly pride, that ill could brook 
Or opposition, or rebuke. 
Yet would he sometimes, when the tide 
Of genial wine had opeu’d wide 
‘The gates of prudence, condescend 
From such high bearing to descend ; 
And mid a chosen festive ring, 
Play any part but that of king ; 
Nor forfeit by such frolic mirth, 
Such fool’ ries of ephemeral birth, 
Aught of reapect or influence, due 
‘Yo bis high rank and merit true. 


Next to the king, his only son, 
Heir to his honors and his throne, 
Sat Ruric, ardent, bold and young, 
Ready of baud end free of tongue, 
Advent’rous, heedless, rashly brave, 
Born to command, and yet a slave, 
To ev’ry upstart passion’s sway, 
That chane’d to seize hiarfor the day : 
Fortune’s spoil’d child, his sole employ _ 
Had been te wish, and to enjoy ; 
And manhood came, and saw his frame 
Such as Apollo’s self might claim, 


, tiraceful and vigorous, light and free, 


While his mind slept in infancy. 
Yet Ruriec was his father’s pride, 
Who, like most fathers, seldom spied 
A fault in one, so dearly lov’d, 

Or, if he spied it, half approv’d.” 


The first Canto contains two episodes, which 
are sung at the feast for the entertainment of the 
king and his guests, by rival sealds or minstrels. 
One of the ballads is entitled the Witch of Hes- 
leggen, and the other the Mermaid. Both are 
full of the terrific superstition, and legendary 
lore of the north From the former of these 
pieces, we select the two following stauzas, as 
containing a more elevated flight of the author’s 
muse, and a different and more difficult kind of 
versification : 

«A tweive month had pass’d, when a galliot 

brave, 

From the island of Ven hounded light o’er the 
wave: 


|On its deck sat fair Ella, Lord Harold’s young 


bride, 

And Dermid, his first-born, his heir and his 
pride, 

Enjoying the zephyr, that balmy and free 

Just kiss’d, without mooving, the face of the sea : 

Lord Harold impatiently watch’d from the strand, 

i Near the base of Hesleggen, that galliot career- 
Ing 5 

The rowers were strong—scarce a bow-shot 
from land, 


ST mmn 
ing 


When. sudden and black from Hesleggen’s 

high brow, 

Shot a tempest-fraught cloud to the océan below ; 

It swept past Lord Harold, all angry and dark, 

And in whirlwiod it burst o’er the sea-circl’d 
bark ; - 

While borne on its pinions, the demon-like form 

Of the witch of Hesleggen directed the storm : 

From the galliot’s deck, ashort death shriek was 

; heard 

With soul-piercing shrillness, one moment to 
quiver : 

One moment aloft that brave galliot appeared, 

Then sunk to its grave in the billows forever. 


From these extracts our readers will be able to 
} form an opinion of Escalala ; and we doabt not 
they will coincide with us in thinking it a poem 
of no ordinary merit, aud creditable to the ge- 
nius and taste of the author. If it has some ble- 


= 


opinion the latter more than balance the former. 
We understand Mr. Beach has not yet decided, 
| whether to publish or not. There is as much 
truth as poetry in the following lines from the 
close of his introduction ; and if he shall deter- 








min to publish, under circumstances so. inauspi- 
cious to the most creditable efforts of the Ameri- 
can mase, we can only express a hope, that he 
| may be more fortunate than his predecessors, 
| aud that his poem may meet with patronage pro- 
portioned to iis merit. 


‘** Distinguish’d thus for every generous art, 
That can expand the mind, or mend the heart, 
Born with man’s rarest blessing—to be free, 
And freedom’s richest gilt, asoul of energy ; 
Why shun Columbia’s sons to wake the lyre, 
With all the fervor of poetic fire ? 

Why gaze on charms the stranger muse hath 
shown, 

Nor make such charms, such beauties all their 
own ?— | 

I binsh, the seeming riddle to unfold ; 

But trnth demads the tale—and truth must aye 
be told. 


If British genius woo the tuneful nine, 
Shape the smooth verse and point the polished 
line, 

“ith prompt acclaim we hail the heavenly lays. 
Lavish unscann’g applause and heedless praise. 
But ifsome luckless native minstrel twine 

4 votive chaplet for Apotlo’s shrine, 

‘hough every flower on high Parnassus grew. 
Heaven-born, and nou:ished with Castalian dew, 
‘hough Harmony hath beeath’d her soul around 








| ihe mystic zone in which their stems are bound, 


They plied to the shore they were rapidly near- 


mishes, it has also mar, beauties ; acd in our J 
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We catch no fragrance, profler no regard, 
And cold disdain repels the hapless bard, 


Oh, my soul sickens at the niggard meed, 

By apathy to native worth decreed ; 

Scorns the perverted taste, that still must roam 

In quest of dainties, which abound at home ; 

Longs for the days to come—and come they 
must-— : 

To others liberal, to ourselves more just-- 

When my loved countrymen shall learn to prize 

The wild-wood flowers, that bloom beneath their 
native skies. 


Meantime—-unknown to fame, unskill’d to 
: guide 
My slender bark across the stormy tide— 
| launch, adventurons, on the fickle sea. 
Where those who seek renown oft find obscurity, 
If genius guide the helm and trim the sail, 
The voyage is glorious e’en to those who fail : 
Cheer’d by the thought, | dare the high cmprise 
And tempt my fate—perchace, more valiant far 

than wise.”’ 











Philadelphia Cattle Show. 


Remarks on the late Cattle Procession in Philadel- 

hia, with directions how to effectually promote 

the Breed of Catile. By James Mease, M. D. 

Vice President of the Philadelphia Society for 
promoting Agriculture. 


Read before the Society dn the 20th Mareh, 1821, and ordered 
to be publisbed in the National Recorder. 

Now that the recent * Splendid Show” of fat 
cattle has passed,* it may be well to reflect up- 
on the exibition; to examine the jusiness of 
the claims it had to the imposing title of its al- 
leged object, and utility; to ask ourselves, 
whether that object and that end will be ia the 
least promoted by such a procedure first and last, 
as we have witnessed; and whether there are 
not other measures more calculated to attain 
both, and at a much cheaper rate, than those. 
which have been adopted. 

The exhibition was entitled Pennsylvania 
against the World :” 65 oxen, 4 hogs, 19 sheep, 
10 kids, 3 deer, 4 bears, bad been kept for dif- 
ferent periods at an extra allowance of pasture 


| and short feed, for the purpose of seeing how 


much flesh and fat could be pat on their bodies, 
and bow much fat be made to cover their intes- 
tines. The objectas alleged, is the ‘ improv- 
ing the breed of catthe.”? Let us reflect a mo- 
ment, and ask how such an end can be obtained 
by the measures pursued. 

It is apprehended, that it will not be difficult 
fo prove, that the desirable objects contempla- 
ted will not be effected ; that the zeal and spirit 
of the concerned have been most egregiously 
misivplied ; that the exhibition was calculated 
to keep up a bad fashion and ruinous practice a- 
mong graziers, and-that a more rational plan 
must be adopted before the desirable end of the 





* The cattle were exhibited in ctalls in the upper part of 
the c.ty from Ue Sth to the 12th March = They were then kil- 
ied, and their quarters carcied about the city in formal pro- 
C@ss.0i1 in Carts on the 15th, 
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‘improvement of the breed of cattle,” can be |! 
effected. | 

The same principles which are so well es- 
tablished with regard to the human race, apply 
with full force to the brute creation. How then, 
it may be asked, is the form of mankind improv- 
ed? Isit by long continued overfeeding them, 
when in the decline of life, to clothe their bodies 
and line their interiors with loads of fat? What 
would be thought of a people who avowed that 
such means were the best te mend the shapes of 
a badly formed community ? And yet the fash- 
ionable practice among graziers with their cat. 
tle is notless absurd. Excluding the bears, deers 
and kids from consideration, let us confine our 
remarks to cattle, sheep and hogs. A number 
of large framed oxen with capacious bodies, some 
of them eight or nine years old, are selected, and 
atter the fullest allowance of the finest pasture, 
either hired, or given tothem to the exclusion 
ofthe rest of the stock on the farm, are put up 
in the winter, and fed at regular hours with as 
much Indian corn meal, ground oats, potatoes, 
pumpkins and hay as they can possibly digest, and 
until they groan from the oppresston they suffer, 
and their hides carded and rubbed with as mach 
attention as is bestowed upon a southern race 
horse. Sometimes corn meal and the other ar- 
ticles are given to the animal while at pasture. 
From one to even four years of such treatment 
are required to bring the animal to the ‘* sticking | 
point.”” Sheep of the New Leicester or Bake- | 
well breed are also selected, for similar experi-, 
ments. This breed, from its admirable form, is | 
known to take on fat with great ease, and indi- | 
viduals of it, with good pasture, will always in) 
one season become as fat as any reasonable man | 
ought to desire; but by the treatment mention- | 
ed they are so overloaded with fit as scarcely | 
to be eatable. ‘The same reinark is applicable | 
to hege, some of which, upon the late occasion, 
were absolutely blind from the projection of fat | 
over their eyes, and required to be raised trom | 
their beds of straw to take food. None of them 
could walk without difficulty. Let us ask how 
these operations will improve the breed of cat- 
tle? Did any of these crammed beasts leave 
their progeny behind them? The absurdity of 
naming the object to be effected by this exces- 
sive feeding, ‘‘ the improvement of the breed of 
cattle,”’ is evident. Where, moreover, is the 
utility of such overfeeding? Ifit be said that it 
furnishes a market for grain and hay, why not 
apply the extra feed consumed by the show cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs, to the fattening thrice the 
number of head, all of which by it would have 
been turned off in as excellent order as is re- 
quired for human stomachs of ordinary powers 
of digestion. The difficulty is to find lean enough 
in the cattle and sheep to eat: as to the hogs, 
nineteen-twentieths of their weight will be con- 
signed to the manufacturers of soap.* 

Any animal however badly shaped, can be 
made inordinately fat, sooner or later, by extra 
quantities of nourishing food ; but this is not the 


* Other bad effects of such public processions are the loss 
of work among every class of mechanics, the interruption to 
the education of the poor, and the temptation to useless ex- 
pense for strong drink which they excite, at atime, too, when 
the means of employment are so greatly circumscribed as at 
present. When this paper was read, many facts in proof were 

















given by different members. i pion: . 


‘ed and even lost by feeding heavy show beef 


way to improve the farm stock of a country.— 
Plain reason and sound sense dictate that what 
we require, is a breed that will soonest furnish 
the greatest quantity of good meat or milk at the 
least expense. Itis only in this way, that the 
advances of the grazier will be returned to him, 
and itis the quick return and circulation of capi- 
tal that enriches a nation. The money expend- 





cattle, impoverish more or less a country, by di- | 
minishing the means which the feeders would | 
have had without such expenditure, of bringing 
te market a great number of cattle in future. 
Two methods, and two only, exist by which 
farm stock can be improved. The first is by 
breeding from those native individuals of a kind; 
possessing the forms known to take on most easi- 
ly flesh and fat, and by occasionally crossing their 
progeny with others having points in which those 
resulting from former experiments, may be de- 
ficient. Ifmilk be the object, subjects should 
be selected which yield great quantities of it, 
and of a good quality, and retain it longest ; and | 
crosses may be made with those males within’ 
our reach having the best forms and least offal. 
Materials for such experiments are by no means 
deficient among us,* but unfortunately the spirit 
for slow improvement does not safficiently pre- 
vail among our intelligent cultivators. Ini this 
way a man may in a few years obtain a breed, 
from which he may live to derive great profit. 
it is by such methods, that the breeds of England | 








been brought to the great perfection which they 
at present exhibit. 


A second and much more expeditious method | 


of improving the breed of cattle, is, by import- 
ing such stock from Europe ag possess the points 
to which we wish to direct our attention. 

The diffusion of the merino and New Leices- 
ter breed of sheep, sets us at ease respecting 
those inestimable animals. It is to the increase 
of beef and milk, that the spirited improver 
should chiefly attend: and fortunately a breed 


ae ee eo _ 


| sand dollars a piece at public auction. A son 


iof the famous Comet, which sold for one thon- 
‘sand guineas, at the sale of Mr. Colling’s cattle, 
in England, is at New Brunswick, New Jersey ; 
but ifevery county in every state had a pair of 
them, the nation could not be soon overstocked. 
An inspection of the animals alluded to, would 
convince any one acquainted with the good points 
of stock, how far the short-horned breed js gu - 
perior to all others hitherto introdaced into the 
United States, in the great objects of size and 


| form. Bui as itis in the power of few to enjoy 
| such gratifying sights, some particulars shall be 


given, to show the grounds upon which our 
praises are bestowed. Mr. Charles Champion, 
of Blyth, near Bawtry, Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land, writes to me as follows: ‘* You mention 
the weights of several oxen which have been 
slaughtered in America, but as yon have not 
stated their ages, | suppose they must have been 
six or seven years old :* their weights were 
certainly great ; but in England we do not consi- 
der those overgrown animals the most profita- 
ble: our lands are generally so highly rented, 
and the poor rates and taxes so exceedingly bur- 
densome to the farmer, asto call forth his best 
exertions, and it becomes his interest to select 
that breed of cattle which will make the quick- 
est and most profitable return for the food they 
consume: for these objects, no breed is so em- 








combining both objects is easily attainable, by 


the importation of the ‘* improved short-horned | h von 
| 1812, my turnips having failed, L sold ten young 


cattle’ from England ; a race which, owing to 
the persevering industry and intelligence of the 
breeders in the north of England, has reached 
to as much perfection as can be conceived or de- 
sired. 
in the United States. Mr. Williams of North- 
borough, Massachusetts, has a noble specimen 


of it, and several of his descendants are in the | 


vicinity of Philadelphia, in the possession of a 
gentleman animated with the true spirit of im- 
provement, and who formed his judgment on this 
subject from an attentive examination of the 
best specimens of the stock in England, and com- 
paring them with other breeds. Two arrived in 
Philadelphia about three years since, on their 
way to Kentucky, where they brought one thon- 


* Intelligent Englishmen who have visited the United 
States, have several times remarked to me the general supe- 
riority of our cattle to the commen breeds in England; and 
Col. Pollen of the British army, a practical agriculturist, who 
made a tour in this country in 1802, wrote to a friend of mine, 
that he ‘- saw a breed of cows near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
with a fine small head, smooth and dilicate hair, full eye, 
round rib, and straight back, which would be an acquisition to 
England, if introduced there.” What encouragement for en- 
terprising breeders! what a noble cross there cows would 
make with the “ improved short-horned breed” of Mr. Cham- 





Some of this valuable stock are already | 





inently distinguished as the improved shori-horns : 
their carly maturity being a fact now so well e4- 


|| and some parts of the continent of Earope, have |j tablished, that they are spreading in every di- 
‘rection, both-in England and Ireland. 


|been my practice for some years to feed my 


lt has 


steers, and sell them to the butcher from two up 
to three years old, when they generally average 
70 stone of 14 Ibs. (980 Ibs. ) with 10 stones 
(140 lbs.) of loose tallow. I sold_a steer by 
Blyth Comet in May, 1817, at Blyth fair, for 
361. weighing 72 stones (1008 Ibs.) and he was 
only 22 months old. At my sale the other day 
(January 28, 1820,) ! sold a steer to Mr. Arne. 
by, which is now two years andten months old, 
and would weigh if killed, 105 stones, (14701bs.) 
This steer is by Blyth Comet. In November, 


steers, all of my own breeding, to my brother, 
who fed them in an open yard, without a shed to 
go under, upon Swedish turnips and straw, with- 
out any other food, except a emall qnantity of 
clover hay, once a day, for about a month before 
he sold them. The price I obtained for the 
steers in November, was 17/. each, being at the 
time «a full market price, and my brother sold 
them for 391, }0s, each, leaving 22/. 10s. each 
for five months keeping.” 

Mr. Champion has presented to the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agriculture, a finely 


| engraved portrait of a steer raized by him, from 


a painting he had taken a few days before it left 
Blyth for London: this print is hung up in the 
room of the society, and cannot fail to draw forth 
expressions of admiration from every judge of 
catth& The weight of the four quarters, as set 
down on the corner of the print, was 178 stones, 
which at 8 tbs. tothe London stone, make 1424 
pounds. The tallow weighed 189 lbs. A bull 
three years and two months ojd, ef the same 
breed (the short-horned) but from a different 


. + Mr. Champion was right in his conjecture. 
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stock, weighed alive 160 stones (2240 Ibs.) and 
his four quarters were laid. at: 1540.lbs. : Six 
steers, thrae years and six months old, weighed, 
the four quarters, 94 stones each (1316 Ibs.)— 
Their tallow weighed from nine to ten stones 
each, (126—140]bs.) These cattle belonged 
to Mr. John Nicholson of Gipton, near Leeds, 
Yorkshire. What weights would such stock 
reach, had they the advantage of Inctan corn ?* 

When the intelligent American grazier calcu- 

lates the difference between the profit of feed- 
ing an animal, which, say at three years old, will 
reach these weights of flesh and fat, and reflects 
on the loss commonly sustained by feeding anoth- 
er, six or eight years old, for a-much longer pe- 
riod, in order to make him. equal in weight, he 
cannot. for a moment hesitate to make up his 
mind on the superior advantage to be derived 
from. the short-horned breed.t ; 

The importation of them is therefore urgently 
suggested to the spirited American grazier.— 
‘The expense will soon be repaid : for the repu- 
tation of the breed which will precede their ar- 
rival, and much more, the sight of the animal, 
will, create an anxiety in our farmers, who are 
quick in discerning seurces of profitable invest- 
ment, to possess themselves of it. The great 
prices given for merino sheep.during the Jate war 
with England, and for the mere use of a new 
Leicester tup, before that event, and while the 
tull blood was confined to one man, afforded am- 
ple proof that farmers do not hesitate to risk 
high prices for stock, when a reasonable proba- 
bility exists of obtaining quickly an interest for 
eapital advanced :¢ and when we reflect that the 
amount of the losses sustained by those concern- 
ed in preparing the objects for the late show, 
endoftwo former similar exhibitions, would be 
tinuch more than sufficient to secure to Pennsyt- 
yania a pair of the breed of caitle in question, it 
is to Le regretted that so much money should 
have been thrown away, without producing any 
permanent benefit to the country. Our farmers 
reflecting, that by crossing the best of their own 
stock,.or the best they ceuld procore, with the 
ioreign: breed, they secured a portion of a dis- 
tinctive, strongly marked race, the characters 
and valuable properties of which would certain- 
ly increase as they advanced in the blood, would 
be led to make the experiment.; and the gratifi- 
calion derived from the thriving disposition and 
beauty of form, exhibited in the progeny shortly 
after their appearance on their farms, would 
stimulate them to its repetition : and when, after 
a few years they found that the new breed far. 

nished more and richer beef, at a much earlier 
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* The value set upon the “ improved shorthorned breed of 


cattle,’ may be judged of froin the prices they bring at auction 
Ata sale of the stock of Robert Collings of Bamton Co. Dur- 
ham, Sept. 1818, 61 lots of cattle and sheep brought 9496/. 4s 
sterling—the catile sold for 78521, 19s .At Mr. Champion's 
sale at Blyth, Jan, 1820, twenty head averaged 32 guineasand 
S-5ths each. 

+ There can be no difficulty in procuring a nair of these in- 
estimablecattle. A letter directed to Mr. Chainpion vould 
soon reach him, and on being satisfied:as. to the lodgment of 
funds in London, would doubtless make all.the necessary ar. 
rangements for the safety and sustenauce of the stock. A man 
yaust accompany the animals to take care of them on ship- 
board, Twelve hundred dollars would cover all. expenses io: 
a pair, insurance inchided. 

t “rom $100 to $500 were given for a merinotup: and 
$150, and $200, were paid by several foc the use of a new Le: 
cester tup, to captain Fasmer, of New Suuaswick, New Jer- 
sey, jor one season, 


ed for native stock, and richer milk, and better 
wotking oxén than any they before had, their 
minds will be made up as to the exclusion of all 
other breeds of horned cattle from their farms. 
But this is not all; their stock will be viewed by 
their less enterprising and more cautious neigh- 
bours: motives of interest and self satisfaction 
derived from the treasure in possession, will ex- 
cite the owner to diffuse a knowledge of its value, 
which will be every year more and more enhan- 
ced, and the demand for it be enlarged, from the 
increasing numbers annually engaged in the ag- 
ricultural life. Hencea source of revenue will 
be secured to himself and family. 


The outlines of the peculiar marks which de- 
siznate this breed from all others, are, capacious 
barrel shaped bodies, straight backs, broad loins, 
small head, short horns, neck fine and curved, 
full chines, leaving no hollows behind the shoul- 
ders, clean chaps, bright and prominent eyes, 
‘deep chests projecting well before the legs : fore 
legs clean, straight, and standing wide; not 
knock-kneed (or in-kneed,) wide hips and round ; 
rump lying in a horizontal direction, not sinking 
backwards : the tail set on so high as to take in 
the same line with the back, and lastly small 
bones. A portrait of a ball of this breed, may be 
seen in the ** Archives of Useful Knowledge, vol. 
i. p. 358,” and plates of several more, and of 
cows of the same breed, in ** J'uke’s Survey of 
Yorkshire.” 


There is another breed of cattle, the Scotch, 


—— 


American improver, on account of their extreme 
hardy constitution, and tendency to early fatting 
on grass alone, and of their filling up a vacancy 
in the supply of good bees about August and Sep- 
tember, a time, when the heavy cattle of the 
preceding season have all been killed off, andthe 
stock of the season have notoomeina. Repeated 
experiments with the Kyloes in England, have 
shown thatin one summer, at four years old, 
Kihey will reach from 500 to 700 lbs. weight, 
with from 70 to. 90 lbs. loose fat. 


The great misfortune has hitherto been in the 
United States, as respects cattle, that, although 
within the last 30 years, they have greatly im- 
proved in form, owiag to judicious crosses be- 
tween native stock, and occasionally with foreign 
breeds that were introdaced, yet no blood has 
been kept so pure, as toenable any one to say 
he possessed a race with characters so strongly 
morked, as would insure their transmission to hi- 
or herdescendants. Our whole procedure in 
this business, has been a system of chance, and 
this want of certainly in our crosses has been one 
reason why so. few have hesitated to.accept-of a 
high prige for a thriving calf, which had. it been 
raised, might have proved the origin.of a valua- 
ble breed. It is full time to begin to. conduc: 
var operations upon fixed principles, and no 
time could be more propitious-than the present, 
when-a spirit for improvement, which ihe friends 
}to agricultare have heen striving for many year: 
to excite, is diffused through the Untied States, 
and when foreign commerce has ceased to offer 
those allarements, which so powerfully atiract- 
ed.our citizens, and drew oil their aitention frei 
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internal objects. 
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age, and with less feed than is commonly requir: | 


or Kyloes, well deserving the attention of the | 


Acres. Value of Crops.* 

Wheat 2,750,000) 1227,500,000)at 1.10 
ob Oats and heans! 2,500,000]] 185750,000 7 1 
Barley and rye] = 750.,000)| 5,250,000 7 
i Koeots 1,000,600 8.600,0001° ry 
Clover 1,000,000 4,000,000 5 
Fallow 2,000,000 --- 
Totals 110 090,90! 2 64,500,000 


_ eo ioe 
A New System of Cultivation, 


Without Limé, or Dung, or Summer Fallows: as practi 

i Knowle Farm, in the County of Sussex. By Major. Gena 
ALEXANDER Bratson, late Governor of the Island of St 

Helena, and Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture. 
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‘+ Petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount 
the greatest difbculties, and mountains ave levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the slender force of human beings.”— Ductoy 
Johnson. 


VI. CONCLUSIQN., 


Practical Iustration of the New System—Arrangement of the 
Arable Lands—Mode of preparation for the Crops— TI he 
Advantages of burning Wheat Stubble—Clay Ashes a inet 
valuable Manure —Shouid be well pulverized and incoryo. 
rated with the Soil—Remarks on the prodigal waste of Straw 
in Dung-hills—On the Import of foreign Grain, and on the 
great Diminution of our internal Resources—Schemes for 
extending the Culture of Wheat—Agricultural Improve- 
ment a national Object—On the Practicability of extendinz 
the Culture of Wheat— Present Culture su plies 8,250 000 
Persons with Bread Corn—Plan for supp ying 12,600,000 
fromthe present Land in Tillage—or for increasing the home 
Pais of Hemp, Flax, Rape Seed, and other Artieles, for 

lanufacture— requires neither additional Capital, nor ad- 
ditional Expense ; whilst it preserves the Interests of Pyo- 
prietor and Cultivator—Evils of high Rents, and high Prices 
—Advantages of fixed and stationary Rents—High Prices 
the cause of distress to the labouring Poor; low Prices 
wouid be an effectual Remedy—General System of Econo- 
my in Cultivation recommended—would be a fertile Source 
of substantial aud permanent benefit to the United Kingdom. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


Mr. Middleton, in his view of the agriculture 
of Middlesex, has made an estimate of the quan. 
tity of arable land in South Britain, deduced fiom 
the number of inhabitants—which, at the time 
he wrote, he rated at eight millions. He sup- 
poses that each individual who eats wheatea 
bread, consumes annually one quarter, or eight 
Winchester bushels,—which include puddings, 
pies, confectionary, and every other application 
of wheat in the articleoffood. ‘This quantity of 
wheat is equivalent to the average net produce 
of half an acre ; that is, after deducting seed, 
loss by vermin, accidents, &c. from the gross 
produce, the remaining net quantity is sixteen 
bushels per acre. 

Afier ascertaining, in this manner, that the 
quantity ofarable land in South Britain is about 
14 millions of acres, he adopts the hypothesis— 
that every 10 millions of acres, are cropped in 
the following proportion :— 


No. VIII. 
































Average valuc of produce, per acre, 1.6.45, 


By. which it appears, thatthe corn crops, in- 
cluding beans, are in the proportion of 6 to 10; 
‘the green crops, 1a that of 2 te 10; and the fallow, 
F2to 10. 

ile then applies the foregoing postulatum, 
and shows, that 14 millions of acres of arable 





bad 
* The value of crops is estimated at the same rates as in 
jc oticr abstracts. Oats and Leans peing here in the same 








class ary rated at the medium value of beth, m the former 
sjatements. . 
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grain, &c. thus. 
No. IX. 


Acres. 





Value of Crops.* 





Wheat 3,850,000} | 138,500,000) at 1.10 

















Barley and rye i1,050,000)} = 7,350,000 7 
Oats and beans 4 3,500,000!) 24,500,000 710 
Clover, rye grass, &c. 1 
verte a ’ 1,400,000]| 7,000,000 5 
Turneps and other roots} 1,400,000 11,200,000 8 
e ccnaitietinineiagnmen 
11,200,000 
Fallow 2,800,000}} - - - 
Totals | 14,000,000; (/.88,550,000 














Average value of produce, per acre, 1.6.35. 


By the nine preceding abstracts, sufficient da- 
ta have been established for a comparison of the 
relative value of the prodace, according to the 
several coarses, or rotations, therein specified ; 
from which may be deduced the most advanta- 
geous system of cultivation in so much as respects 
the quantity of productions from the same extent 
of Jand ; which (adheriog to Mr. Middleton’s 
computations) | shail take at 10 millions of acres. 

But as Mr. Middleton has not furnished us 
with the expenses of cultivation, which are es- 
sentially necessary for establishing the profit or 
loss upon a system, I shall in the first place, give 
an abstract of the expenses of cultivation, quan- 
tity or value of produce, profit or loss, of 10 mil- 
tions acres of arable land, managed according to 
the Old Sussex practice ; anda similar abstract 
of the system I am now pursuing ; with a state- 
ment of the results of those I have suggested for 
enlarging the scale of wheat culture throughout 
the United Kingdom. 1 shall then conclude, by 
comparing the effects of these several rotations, 
with that which Mr. Middleton has suposed to 
he the probable course of cropping, throughout 
England and Wales. 
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The expense of cultivation,and:the value of the 
crops, are rated the same as in Abstract, No. 1, 
page 43. The results are,—that by this method, 
there would be a lossof fifteen millions annually | 


upon the oats and 


_— 








| cropping 2,500,000 acres of the lands in fallow, would be fif- 
6 < teen millions sterling per annum less, by the new method, 
upon the wheat.; and the profit of 113,937,500, ji joan py the old,-—pioceeding from the enormous charges for 


clover &c. : so. that the loss y labour, lime, &c. &c. as before medtioned. 


Jand, in England and Wales, are annually crop- || upon the 10 millions of acres of arable land, a- 
ped with the following quantities of each kind of || mounts to /1,062,500, per annum. 
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The expenses of cultivation, and the value of 


crops, are rated the same as in Abstract, No. U, 
page 44. The results of this new method are,— 
that there is a gain of 7,500,000, by substituting 
tares, beans &c. instead of a fallow—-a gain of 
$12,500,000, upon the wheat, instead of a loss of 
115,000,000, us by the former method, The 
profits on the oats and clover, &c. are the same 
in both. Now, as the total profit by the new 
method is 43,937,500, and the loss by the old 


| 11,062,500, it is obvious, that the advantages 


that would accrue from the introduction of the 


former, upon an extent of ten million acres, sup- | 


posing them to admit of the same degree of im- 
provement, would amount to the enormous sum 
of thirty-tive millions sterling per annum. This 
result corresponds exacily with the deduction 
drawn froma comparison of the old and new me- 
thods, at the close of the 5th Section. 

But even this new method of culivation, how- 
ever advantageous it may appear, in regard to 
profit, and the accession of 20 millions value to 
the resources of the country, (at an expense of 
15 millions a year less* than by the old method) 
yet it is equally defective in one very essential 
point as the other,—by yielding too small a pro- 
portion of wheat—not more than sufficient for 
the supply of 5 millions of persons. 

To enlarge the scale of wheat culture, has 
long since appeared to me an object of the high- 
est importance, and one deserving the most se- 
rious consideration ; for if, by any means, we 
can attain it, without detriment to landlord or ten- 
ant, the beneficial effects to this country, circum- 


_ 





stanced as it now is, would be incalculable. 1 
have already stated the progress I have made, | 
in an attempt to establish the important point of 
taking successive crops of wheat from the same 
land ; and judging from the success with which 


f 





it has been attended, and some other circum- 
stances, I do not-entertain the smallest doubt of 





* It is deserving particular notice, that the expenses of 
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being completely successful. 1 shall endeavor 
to prove, that by this means, the culture of 
wheat might be extended to two or three millions 
of quarters per annum more than the annual ave- 
rage of imports, during a period of twenty years, 
—that is, between 1793 and 1812. 

If such a change could possibly be effected, 
we might at all times have a superabundant sup- 
ply of this most essential article. This supera- 
bundance would lead to a reduction of price ; all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, woult 
be benefitted—and the former would derive 
sufficient advantages, without curtailing the pre- 
sent pittance of the labouring classes. In the 
course of time, however, the price of labour 
might fallin proportion to the reduction in the 
value of bread corn. 

In Abstracts, No. V, VI, and VII, page 54, 
a comparison is made between the regular four 


| course system, which | have adopted, and two 


other rotations, by which the culture of wheat 
would be considerably extended. ‘The compu- 
tations being applied to 112 acres of arable land, 
give the following results :—~ 


| 
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If one half of the arable ands were in wheat,. 
upon av extent of ten millions acres, this would 
be five million acres—which, at two quarters 
per acre, would supply ten millions individu- 
als. 

Ifone quarter of the arable lands were in 
wheat, upon an extent of ten millions aeres, this 
would be 2,500,000 acres—which would supply 
not more than five millions of the population. 
T'bis is the defect of the new method, detailed 
in Abstract X!, which applies alse to the old 
Sussex method, detailed in Abstract X. 

But three-eighths of the arable land of the 
kingdom being in wheat every year, would be ia 
many respects the most advantazeous, and ihe 
mosi eligible and practicable to the cultivator ; 
because, there would be no obstruction to a re- 
gular course of cropping ; nor any change or de-~ 
rangement in the equable work of the teams, 
during the autumn and spring. There would be 
precisely the same quantity of labour at those 
two seasons; which would be applied in the 
manner already mentioned. 
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Persons. 
+ ** Population of Great Britain, 1811. - - = 11,956,303 
Ditto Treland, estimated at - - 4,500,000 
Navy and Ariny, fed chiefly by the Parent State - 640,500 
‘ 17,096 803 
Estimated increase to the year 1814 - - = - 903,191 
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By this scheme, there would be 4,200,000 | 000 acres of the 15 millions in wheat ; and that 
acres in wheat, every year, upon each ten mil- || by the scheme proposed, there might be 6,300,- 


lions acres of tillage land; aud if this were the | 
established proportion of wheat culture, apon the | 
arable lands in Eughind and Wales, which have | 
probably been tucreased from 14 to 15 millions 
acres, the proportion im wheat, every year, 
would be one half more, or 2,100,000 acres,— 
making in all, 6,500,000, which would yield a 
sufficiency for 12,600,000 persons. 
Mr. Middleton has estimated, that 
3,850,000 acres of the 14 milltens, 
every year, io England and Wales.* ‘This pro- 
portion apphed to 15 millions, gives 4,125,600 
for the anmber of acres anoually in wheat ; 
which, at two quarters per acre, would produce 
not more than sufficient for 8,250,000 persons. 
‘This would be inadequate to the demand of the 
population of Great Britain; for, according to 
Mr. Colguhoun’s statements, in his Treatise on 
the Wealth, Power, and Resources of Great Bri- 
tuin, it amounts to about 13,800,000.T 
By the scheme of cultivation, detailed in Ab- 
struct No. VII, page 55—there would be 6,500, 
000 acres every year in wheat; or a sufhciency 
for supplying 12,600,000 persons, which are 
probably more than the number who are in the 
habit of consuming wheaten bread. In this case, 
Great Britain would yield a surplus for exporta- 
tion ; or the surplus land, which bas been in 
these computations allotted to wheat, might be 
appropriated to the parpose of raising hemp, flax 
and rape seed, or other articles, for our manu- 
factures, which might give rise to additional 
tonrces of employment for a considerable por- 


there are 
in wheut, 


|000 acres. ‘The ciiference between these sums 
‘is 2,175,000 ; from which deducting 670,012, 
‘there will rewain 1,504,988 acres to be applied 
to the culture of hemp, flax, rape seed, and otb- 
ler articles, for manufacture and commerce. 

It may be proper in this place to remark, that 
jalthough the sysiem of cultivation. | propose, 
iwould very mu) diminish the labour of anunals, 
lit would, by bringing the fallows into cultivation, 
‘vive employment to many more bands, by the 
i weeding, reaping, and thrashing of the crops. 

| ‘The facts which have been disclosed, and the 


. . . bs ‘ 
| inferences which have been drawn trom tiem, | 
‘will, I hope, be sutlic.ent to prove, in a satisiac- | 


tory manner, the practicability of effecting, in 


tion in the present charges of cultivation ; as 
well as very considerable augmentation in our 
internal resources,—without adding a single acre 
tothe present exteut of tillage land ; and at 
much less expense than by continuing the pre- 
sent ruinous practice of fallowing. 

it will no doubi be perceived, that the plan of 


sugested, differs essentially froin all those 
which have been hitherto brought forward... It 
requires neither additional capital, nor addition- 
al expense. It might be immediately carried in- 
to effect, and the good consequences felt in the 
| short period of one year. Although it embraces 
three objects of the highest importance to the 
nation,—that of reducing the expenses of culti- 
vation ; of augmenting the products of the pre- 











tion of our redundant population. | sent extent of Jand in tillage, (thereby increasing 
{ 


By a Custom-house document, laid before the 
Board of Agriculture, it appears, that the ave- 
rage import of all serts of corn and graiu, from 
1793 to 1802, was 1,415,229 quarters per an- 
num ; and of meal and flour, during the same pe- 


| ces of human food,—yet | hope I have not failed 


the national resources,) and of reducing the pri- 


in demonstrating—that the whole of these ob- 


| jects are. attainable, without intrenching, in the 
smallest degree, upon the interests of the pro- 


riod, 299,019 cwts.: and from 1803 to 1812, the || prietor, or the cultivator of the soil. 


average import was 1,066,198 quarters, and of 


These objects | conceive to be perfectly prac. 


meal and flour; 296,850 cwts. iticable,—-simply, by reducing the expenses of 


If flour and meal be rated at 3cwts. to a quar- |) 


cultivation ; for, inasmuch as those expenses can 





ter of wheat, the average import in the first pe- 
riod, was equivalent to 1,514,902 quarters ; and | 
during the second, to 1,165,148 per annum. 
The mean of these sums is 1,340,025—which is 
the average import per annum, during a period 
of 20 years. : 

From these data it may be inferred, that the | 
deficiency of land in cultivation, was 670,012 | 
acres. , 

Ithas been deduced from Mr. Middleton’s | 
estimate, that there may have been about 4,125,- 
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* Abstract No. 1X. 
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Total persons, 18,000,000,” 





See Treatise on the Wealth, Power, &c. of Great Britain, 

vge o6. 
. jn ten years from 1801 to 1811, the increase of population 
was 1,535,000. Atthis rate, the iucrease in 8 years, from 
123i}, would be abont 1,220,000—which added to 12,596,803, 
the amount of population, and Navy and Army, gives 13,86,- 
og bbe toval population of Great Britain, in the year 
1219. 





be depressed, so will the value of land be raised : 
a proposition so very evident, that it needs no 
ilJustration. 

Hence | infer, that those proprietors, whose 
present rents have been raised, by the enormous 
prices occasioned during along period of war, 
and by the united scarcities of 1800, 1, 10, 11, 
and 12, (** which drew from the consumers of 
corn sixty millions sterling more than would have 
passed into the hands of the proprietors and 
cultivators, if such scarcities had not taken 
place,”’*) could have no cause to complain, if 
their present rents were to remain stationary. 


} 7. - . 
If such ‘a regulation were made, or spontane- 


ously agreed to, by the proprietors themselves, 
(which, as it vould cost them nothing, no well- 
wisher to his country could reasonably object to) 
it would be productive of many essential bene- 
fits: and it might possibly avert the necessity of 
resorting to certain fiaancial arrangements, that 
have been suggested in a recent publication. 
However this may be, it will, Ithink, hardly 
be questioned, that a fixed and stationary rent 





* See Colquhoun, page 21.—It is probable, that the extra 
sum drawn from the consumers of corn, during these thirteen 
years, very far exceeding the sum here mentioned. 
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many parts of the kingdom, a very great redue- | 


‘cultivation and improvement, which has been. 


Vol. 2. 


would operate as a stimulus to the farmers,—by 
giving them an ioterest in improvements, and 
thereby inducing them to engage in the most 
economical modes of cultivation. Moreover, it 
seems that fixed and steady rents would have 
nearly a similar effect to that of Jong leases . 
which are well known to conduct greatly to the 
1 extension of improvements ; and if the exertions 
of the farmers were thus excited, we mizht na- 
| iuraily expect that exertions would soon be the 
jmeans of cresting abundance : and that this 
abundance would regulate sthe markets in such 
manner, that the products of the soil mizht be 
i} supplied at much cheaper rates, whilst the far- 
| 

! 

| 

| 











iner might receive a larger profit. 

High prices, proceeding from high rents, (or 
high rents proceeding from high prices, ) and ex- 
pensive cultivation,—have been the principal 
| cause of the distresses of the country. It may 
therefore be presumed, that low prices of all the 
necessaries of life, (which would gradually follow 
cheapness of bread corn) would be productive 
of an epposite effect. 

I have already remarked, that the average 
price of wheat in 1793, was about 48 shillings 
per quarter, and in 1814, it was 101 shillings. — 
Let us now suppose, that in 1793 and in 1814, 
there were ten millions of the population sup- 
plied from the Iands in Great Britain with 10 
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millions of quarters, 
Io 1793 the value of those 10 millions 7. 
of quarteis, at 48s. was 24,000,000 
In 1814, the value of the same quan. 
tity, fromthe same quantity of land, 





was 50,500,000 
Increased value of wheat in —- 
twenty years 126,500,000 


This increased value was, in fact, an additional 
burthen laid upon the consuimers—whilst the 
proprietors and cultivators received that sum, 
in addition to their former rents and prices, for 
this single article of the produce of their lands. 

Now, when it is considered, that wheat does 
not occupy more than one-fourth, or fifth, of the 
land in tllage,—that barley rose from 28 shil- 
lings to 60 shillings and 5 pence—oats from 19 
shillings to 33. shillings and 5 pence—and that 
meat, butter, milk, of 1793, nearly in the same 
ratio,-—some idea may be formed of the immense 
acquistions to the landed interests, during the 
above period : and all this at the expense of 
every other class of the community. 

It is indeed of no consequence to a rich man, 
whether he pay (I will suppose) 40 shillings or 
60 shillings for a quarter of wheat ; but to a poor 
labourer, earning 12 shillings a week, (or /31. 4. 
per annum) the difference is very great. If his 
family consist of a wife and two children, his an- 
nual consumption of wheat may be rated at four 
quarters, which at 40 shillings, would cost /8.-- 
Ifthe price is 80, they would cost him /16 or 
more than a half of his earning—for this chief in- 
gredient in the food of himself and family ; and 
when wheat rose to /5 per quarter, his situation 
must have been truly deplorable,--for he had 
then,to pay /20 per annum, leaving only /11 4 
for all his other expenses. Itis not surprising 
then, that he had cause to complain, being thus 
absolutely driven to the necessity of begging his 
daily bred—by applying to the parish officers. 

Taxation is much less an evil toa poor man, 
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than high prices : indeed, it can scarcely be said 
to effect him in any degree—consequently, if we 
can render his daily bread cheap and plenty, we 
make him contented and happy : for this is un- 
doubtedly the greatest blessing that can be be- 
stowed upon him. It is therefore most  earn- 
estly to be desired, that some measures may be 
speedily adopted, for lowering the prices. - If 
wheat were not Considered as the primary crop, 
in‘the views of a farmer, the advantage to the 
country would be great ; for it is most clearly 
manifested, from what has been just stated, that 
the high prices of this most necessary article of 
farm produce, has been the great source of all 





the distressess: from which, if the labouriag 
classes are not effectually relieved, there can be | 
no hope entertained of solid content, or perina- 
nent tranquillity. 

A return to low prices can only be effected, by a 
wise and judicious system of economy, in every 
branch of farm management : but if rents were 
still perwitted to rise, in proportion to the redu 
ced expenses of cultivation, things would remain 
justas they are; and the circumstances of the 
country would derive no amelioration whatever.* 

I offer these remarks merely as hints, for the 
consideration of those who are better qualified 
than myself to contemplate all the various bear- 
ings of such a plan of cultivation as 1 have de- 
scribed. 

Writers on political economy have (I believe) 
generally, ifnot always, founded their arguments 
upon the existing expenses of cultivation, with- 
out considering the possibility of reducing them. 
Bat, if it can be proved, by incoutestible facts 
and experience, that those expenses are capable 
of being reduced very far uncer what they have 
been, | conceive that this sort of proof would 
very materially affect the premises of, their ar- 
guments, as well as the deductions that have been 


drawn from them. 


It may possibly he a wise policy to import 
wheat, when our own is raised, under the cir- 
cumstances of the present enormous expenses of 
cultivation. This seems to be a natural infer 
ence, from the items of expense detailed in Ab- 
stract, No. 1; by which it is clearly shown, that 
upon each hundred acres of arable land, mana- 
ged according to the old system, there is no gain 
whatever to the farmer. The expenses of iis 
fallow, of labour, and lime, are so enormons, that 
he would be utterly ruined, if it were not fer 
eome sinall profit, arising from the other parts 
of his farm, which he holds, with the rest, at 
the very low rent of 15 shillings per acre. 

But, under such a system of economical man- 
agement. as that detailed in Abstract No II, it is 
shown, that there is a profit to the farmer of 1350 
per annum, upon each hundred acres of arable 
land : which, if applicable to 10 millions of acres, 
would be an accession of 35 millions sterling, 
per annum, to the farmers, and to the wealth of 
the nation. Surely then, so vast a difference in 
the two methods of cultivation, cannot fail to give 


*. In those parts of the kingdom where rents are extremely 
low, arising from expensive ‘managemcut, *tiiose rents would 
naturally, and very properly, rise, in proportion to the redu 
ced expenses of cultivation In such cases, the proprietor 
Ought to participate with the tenant, i the greater profits tha 
may be derived from a jess expensive system of cultivation 
arfd thus, the value oflow rented farms would be considerably 
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auginented, without enhancing the general cost of produe- 
liens. | 
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your attention, that is, good roads. Every per- 
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a totally different direction to the views that have |! after a heavy rain they would soon be dry, which 
| woald entirely prevent the mud which is occa- 


been taken.of the important question—whether 
Great Britain should, or should not, remain de- 
pendent on foreign nations, fer a portion of her 
supplies of bread corn, 

Vhese, however, are matters more properly 
belonging to the economist than the farmer. — 
The task 1 had undertaken, was to point out the 
means by which a farmer might economise in 
some of the most material branches of his opera- 
tions. ‘This indeed is a subject to which little 
or no attention has hitherto been paid,—although 
it be one in which every member of thé commu: 
nity is deeply inierested: for upon the good or 
bad management of the farmers, must ultimately 
depend the prices at which they can afford to 
sell their productions. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me, that the | 
state of our agricultural management is a subject 
most intimately connected with the prosperity 
and welfare of the nation,—and therefore, de- 
serving the most serious attention of his majes- 
ty’s government. If all the errors and imper- 
fections of husbandry were ascertained aud cor- 
rected ; and if a general system of economy and 
improvement in agriculture, pervaded the whole 
kingdom,—the advantages would be incalcula- 
ble ; for I am disposed to believe, that there is 
no other source frum which so many substantial 
und permanent benefits might be derived, nor 
from which the existing circumstances of this 
country are more likely to be permanently and 
effectually relieved and improved, than by using 
every practicable means to advance this most 
useful, most necessary, and most important art, 
to the highest perfection of which it is capable. 
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To the Citizens of the Siate of New-York. 


There is one subject to which I wish to call 





son, who has ever travelled through our coun- 
try, knows the advantages, and disadvantages, 
attending good and bad roads, Now to remedy 
the lattér, ought to be the basiness and care of 
every one owning or driving carriages, of two or 
more horses, as they are the persons who would 
be the most benefitted fy every imprevement.— 
Now, to affect this, let every man make to bis 
waggon, a double-whippletree and neck-yoke, 
-ufficiently long, so that each horse may travel 
ina higesMirecily forward of the wheels. Tra- 
velling in this manner would entirely-prevent all 
ruts, as the horses feet would beat down and 
level the small track of each preceding wagzon ; 
and in case some rats or holes should begin to 
make their appearance, the horses to avoid them, 
would immediately turn to the right or left, and 
the wheels of course would follow: the ‘conse- 
quence of wi:ich, woukl be, smooth, level and 
durable roads, with half the expense for repairs, 
which is now laid out upon them. The roads 
in this state, have for the most part, been raised 
in the form of turnpikes ; and travelling in this 
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way would keep them bard and smooth, so that | 





sioved by the deep ruts being filled with water. 

Ifthe citizens in general, could be prevailed 
onto make this small alteration in their herers’ 
Harness, of a whipple-tree and neck-yoke, they 
would find themselves doubly repaid for their 
trouble by the addition to their loads, which they 
would be enabled to carry with greater ease and 
safety than they do at present——without mention- 
ing thé pleasure of always travelling a simooth 
road, 

If the turnpike companies would permit all 
carriages drawn by horses traveiling divectly 
before the wheels, to pass through the gates half 
toll, fortwo years, it would be the means of keep- 
ing the roads smooth, and save so much of the 
annual repairs, that at the expiration of that time, 
they would find themselves gainers, instead of 
losers, besides the advantage they would derive, 
by introducing this mode of travelling, which in 
that time would become general. 

_It ishoped that the printers, in this state may 
give a general information to the citizens ; and 
that the tarnpike-companies may study their own 
interest, and in so doing, they will adopt the 
plan suggested to them, by 

A Friend to good Roads. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Sovurnwick, 

I observed in your paper of March 31st, among 
the seeds imported and recomtnended by the 
Board of Agriculture of New-York, ‘ Winter 
Tares.” They are no doubt excellent for soiling 
cattle, and may merit all that is there said of 
them ; but the farmer whe sows them, should be 
particularly careful that none of them are saffer- 
ed to get ripe, for in that case his after crop (if of 
grain for flour) will be essentially injured, and he 


| will find them to be an evil which years will not 


enable him to get rid of, as the first blown pods 
will ripen and shell before the grain is fit for bar- 
vest. I have known old improved tields, where 
the owners have been unable for more than thir- 
ty years to exlirpate them,‘and the crops of grain 
for flouring entirely ruined. 
A BERKSHIRE FARMER, 
Stockbridge, May 1st, 1821. 
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We are happy to state, that the Rey. Mr. 


i Cummine’s Introductory Lectiare on Elocuti n, 


delivered at the Albany Academy, on Tuesday 
evening last, gave great and general satisfaction ; 
and that a number of subscribers came forward to 
patronize the plan. The whole course, we pre- 
sume, will be given; and we hope the youth of 
this city may seize an opportunity so favourable 
to the improvement of their intellectual powers. 
seein aie 


Weekly Summary. 


In a few days, an elegant Steam- 
Boat will commence running between N. York 
and Norfolk. H 

The Sea Serpent has again made i 
appearance off Cape Ann. 
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By the fourth census of the state of | 


Deleware, the population amounts to 72,749— 
being an increase of only 75 souls for the last 10 
years. 

A ewe sheep was recently found 
dead im Connecticut ; on being opened 4 lambs 
were exiracted, ail alive. 

A Fuel Saving Society has recently 
been formed at Boston, and application made to 
the Legislature, for an act of incorporation. 

Four persons who were taken into 
custedy at Washiogion, on suspicion of rokbing 
the southern mail, have been discharged. An 
alibi was proved. 


Several well dressed men attempted 
to rob the mail in its passage from Fredericks- 
burg, Va. to Alexandria, within a few’ «miies of 


the latter place. 


The execution of Stephen M. Clark, 


at Salem, Mass. has been respited antil the 16th 


of this month. 


The loss sustained by the burning of 


the Mansion House Hotel, at Montreal, is nearly: 


thirty thousand pounds sterling. 


The person who substituted straw, 


rubbish, &c. for the goods in the packages lately 
imported into this country from England, has 
been discovered. He proves to be one of the 
clerks in a shipping house at Liverpool, who had 
heen in the practice of committing his depreda- 
tions on the packages at night, and shipping his 
treasure to foretgn markets on his own account. 
Hie had confessed the crime, and was lodged in 
prison to await his trial. : 

It is stated in the Democratic Press, 
that neither the Commercial, the Agricoltural, 
nor the Manufacturing interests of G. Britain had 
improved, and the desire and determination to 
emigrate to the United States was become gene- 
ral. The Electra has brought out about 30 pas- 
sengers; if she had waited but three days, she 
might have brought three times as many. A 
party of 80 had applied for passage, and would 
have come out ifthe captain bad thought it ad- 
visable to have waited a few days. — 

By a decision. in the British House 
of Commons on the 21st of March last, the claims 
of American loyalists, presented in the year 
1783, are now declared valid. 

Gen. Morillo, the adversary of Gen. 
Bolivar, arrived in London on the 13th of March, 
ftom Havanna, on his way to Spain. >» 

Several Spanish slave schooners, 
with about 100 slaves each, have recently been 
captured by H. B. M. brig Thistle, Lt. Hogan, 
and taken to Sierre Leone. 


At St. Johns, N. B. a verdict of « Wil- 


ful Murder’”’ bas been found against Alcey Carey, 
for killing her husband, Patrick Carey, a native 
of Ireland. ‘The woman has absconded. 

The barns, stables, grain, &c. and 
some of the stock, of William Logan, near Mon- 
treal, were destroyed by fire on the 26th ult. 

A fire broke out in Dr. Grant’s gin- 
house, on the island of St. Simon’s, on the 12th 
ult. which consumed the building, machinery, 
cotton, &c. The loss is estimated at six thou- 
sand dollars. 
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The official return of the gold and || renda_ Gears, Miss Margret Gardineer, Mrs. Ann Greenfield, 


silver, coined at the royal mint in jlexico, in 
1820, makes the amount $10.406.154. 

-'The Lord Chancellor of Ireland has 
pronounced a very important decision on the sub- 
ject of tithes. Ile has eranted the prayer of a 
clergyman’s bi!!, which embraced the tithes of 
every kind of grain, peas, vetches, flax, potatoes, 
and the whole tities of lanibs’ wool and hay. 

Howard & Gibbs, bankers in Lon- 
don, have failed. Their failure has produced 
consternation among thousands, as most of the 


gentlemen’s servants in England placed the sa- | 


vings of their wages in their hands to be put at 


\ interest. 


Religious disputes have occurred at 
Constantinople ; and the Sultan appoiuted a tri- 
bunal to adjust them, whose mode was torturing, 
hanging and. beheading, and confiscating of pro- 
perty. 


A miserable looking wretch, called | 


John Alexander, who wandered about the coun- 
try seeking alms, was lately found dead in his 
own apartment at Edinburgh, and on’ searching 
the place, no less than five thousand pounds ster- 





ling was found, 700 pounds of which, in bank 
notes, were in the clock case, rotten and mouldy. 
The sordid wretch had died alone, and when the 
body was discovered it was in a state of putrefac- 
tion. 





“FRUIT TREES, wo 
Elisha J anes, 


FFERS for sale at his Nursery and Green- 
y Howe Establishment, in pore, a large and 
choice collection of inocalated and grafted Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, Cherry, Apricot and Nectarine Trees; Grape Vines, 
Gooseberries, Currantsy Quince Bushes, Raspberries, Orna- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. &c. 
ata reduced price, Transplanting should be dune between 
frost and vegetation. . 


Lansingburgh, 7th April, 1821. 
LIST OF LETTERS, 
Remaining in the Post-Qffice, Albany, 1st May, 1821. 


(7~ Persons calling for the following Letters, will please to 
mention that they are advertised. 
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4.—James Archer, J, Alexander, Esq. J. Abbott, Sam’l. 
Abbott, Stedman Atherton, Widow Persis Allen. 

B.—Tho’s. Barber, Reuben Blake, Ambrose Brage, Uri 
Burt, Jno. Bocking, Rev. Dr. Jno. M. Bradford, Peter srOwn, 
Tho’s. J. Brever, William Brown, Jno. Bande), Jun Esq. 
Col. Burr, 3, Milton Boies, Orlants. Barntz, Jabez Brown, 2, 
Jno. Barkley, Jas. R. Brice, 2, James Brown, Erastus Bige- 
low, Sherman Boardman, Jonathan Burr, Esq. Shubel Briggs, 
Timothy Bussing, Wadsworth Bull, Esq. The Hon. Jno. 
Blakely, Peter Bain, Miss Martha Béllows, Miss Sabina 
B, Bentley, Miss Margaret Battau, Miss Sarah. Burgess, 2, 
Mrs. Baggs. , 

C.—Robert Cain, Edward Curtis, John Close, oo 
Crawford, William Corning,/Timothy Chapin, T. Childs, Esq. 


| Mrs. Sylvia Gaylord. 
H.—D. Hosford, Esq. H. Hewlett, 2, James Harvey Esq 
Olney W. Harris, Edward Haswell, Isaac Hills, Jno. Haswelt 
} Esq. Colt. Silvius Hoaid, Cornelius Hadock, Brig’m. Her. 
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rick, 2, Stephen Hungerford, Origen B. Herrick, Jonathan 
Hall, Col. israel Harris, Mas. Jane Hubbert, Mrs, Frances 
Haniman., 

| 4,—Sela Ireland, George Joule, Hudson Jenning, Esq. $i. 
moo D. J nness, Mrs. Belinda Ingham, Mrs Naucy Jack. 
son. 

K.—Moss Kent, Esq. Phinehas J. Kimball, 2, Ephraim W. 
Koon, Miss Mary Kenny, Miss Susan Kuapp, Mrs. Frances 
1) M. Kuifiman. 
| £.—Asa Loomis, Sanders Lansing, Jacob Lansing, Esq. 
i| Corn’s. V. V. Leonard, William Lee, 2, Gabrie) Ludlow, 
Henry Lyman, Esq. Sylvanus Lothrop, Noah Lowgee, Wm. 
Leavingsworth, Edutund Lyon, W. Saar of Temple Lodge, 
No. 53, Jeremiah. }ott, Isaac Q. Leake, Esq) Wm. A. Lau- 
|, Siug, Mrs Elizabeth La Grange, Mrs. Susan Ludlow. 


| MM.—The Hon. Elijah Miles, 2, Adon’h. Moody, Esq. 2, 
| John Murphe, John Moore, John Mc Clusky, Richara Mock. 
rie, A Moyston, Tho’s. Morgan, Mr. Mathias, Capt. Jno. 
Mc Dawall, Robt. Mc Clelion, Esq. John Magher, Alex's. 
Nic Leod, Wm. McClure, James Maher, James Maynord, 
Michael Mony, Wim. W. Mc Collick, Miss Almira Merrill, 
Miss Margaret Michaei, Elizabeth B. More, Mary Mecarty, 
Martha Mesnard, Mrs. Catharine R. Malcom, Mis. Betsy 
Mc Knight. 

N.—t harles Nichols, Joseph B. Nutter. 

O —The Recruting Officer ut Albany. 

P.—Lyman Paine, Esq. 2, Henry Polhemus, Esq. 2, Ches 
ter Patterson, Hon. Jediah Prendergast, Ames Pratt, Abra- 
ham Potter, Ruel Phillips, James Phillips, Capt. Joseph 
Pearson, Mrs. Lucy H. Peck, Mrs, Eunice Peebles, Mrs. bii- 
zabeth Pepper. 

Q.— Charles Quin. 

R.—James Redly, Peter Relya, Jr. Ellen Richerdson, 
Grendol Revnolds, Toe Ryce or Riuch, James Rodgers, Wil- 
iam G. Rolin, Willjam Relay, Miss Nancy Ramsey. 

S.—tienry Spencer, Jun. Messrs. J. Scoval and J. Bell, 
Jotin Sturtevant, Daniel Speoner, Andrew Smith, Jacob 
Stickle, Jonathan Shepherd 2, Joseph Stevens, Elipha- 
let Steele, Wm. Smith or Noah Smith, Reuben Stoddard, 
Jr. David Sidney, R. Sedgwick, 4, P. Sturtevant, Joha 
Strain, Esq. William Scott, Oliver Strong, Esq. Rev. Ar- 
thur J. Stansbury, Miss Gitty Slover, Miss Eliza Seymour, 
Mrs. Gerusha Sumner. 2 

7.—Capt. Stephen B. Tompkins, John J. Tayler, Mr. 
Tice, David Truax, Edward H. Tucker, William Turner, 
Mrs G. Toole. 

V.—Christyan Van Howsen, Peter G. Van Wie, Capt. 
Robert Vau Rensselaer, John Voorhees, Barent Van Loon. 

W’.—Silvauns Waiker, William Wright, Jobu Westervelt, 
John Watson, Samuel Willits, John W. Wilson, David Wil- 
kinson, Alpheas Williams, Daniel Whitney, William Watts, 
Benjamin Weaver, Samuel Wright, Jacob Wedemen, Isaac 
B. Williams, Messrs. Websters, Anthony Wilson, James 
Wynkoop, Elisha Wilcox, Elkanah Watson, Capt. Samuel 
Wiswell, Willian E. Whitman, Mrs. Polly Willson, Mrs. 
Phebe Wilicox, Mrs. Hannah Wallis, widow of the late Mo- 
ses Wallis. 

Y,—Jno. B. Yates, Esq. J. C. W. Yates, Esq. 


S. SOUTHWICK, P. M. 
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Nicolas L. Caltser, Ruben Clarke, Jno. Cook, Jesse Chur- 
chill, David W. Cande, Esq. William Cutting, Miss Mary 
Clark, 3, Miss Sally L. Cook, Mrs. C. M. Ciark, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Cooper. — 

D.— William W. Dougherty, Esq. Jacob Decker, Comfort 
Dix, Morris Davis, Joseph Dyas, Sam]. Dascomb, James Don- 








alson, Thos. V. D. Cottrell, James Drake, 2, Jas. De For- 
rest, Esq. R. Dunbar, Samuel Dean, Miss Girtrude Dunavan, 
Mrs. Martha Davis. 

E.—Jobn Ellison, John Erskine, John Erwin. 

F.—Henry Failing, Jacob Fenn, Frederick Frink, Aurey 
Ferguason, Jun: Jno. Brown Francis, Esq. Abel Frinck, Esq. 
2, C. Fowler. Arthur Foster, A. Fraser, Jas. Fisher, Eliza- 
beth French, Miss Lucy Fletcher. 

G.—Wnm. Graves, Walter German, Esq. 2, Benj’a. Good- 
rich, Charles Gillespie, Wayne Graves, Gideon Grenger, Esq. 





numbers; the numbers are issued weekly on Saturday. Each 
volume commences the first Saturday in June, from which 
time all subscriptions must be dated, either prospectively or 
retrospectively. No subscriber, therefore, can withdraw bis 
subscription before the close of the volume with which it 
commences, ; 
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